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EASTER MORN. 
By Mary Baker G. Eddy. 


Gently thou beckonest from the giant hills,— 
And new-born beauty in the emerald sky, 
And wakening murmurs from the drowsy rills, 

O gladsome dayspring! reft of mortal sigh— 
To glorify all time—eternity— 
With thy still fathomless Christ-majesty. 


Brightly thou gildest gladdened joy, dear God ! 
Give risen power to prayer; fan Thou the flame 
Of right with might; and, midst the rod, 
And stern, dark shadows cast on Thy blest name, 
Lift Thou a patient love above earth’s ire, 
Piercing the clouds with its triumphal spire. 


With sacred song and loudest breath of praise, 
Echoing amidst the hymning spheres of light— 

And Heaven's lyres and angels’ loving lays— 
Send to the loyal struggler for the right 

Joy, not of time and not by nature sown, 

But the celestial seed dropped from Love’s throne. 


Prolong the strain ‘‘ Christ risen’’! Sad sense, annoy 
No more the peace of Soul’s sweet solitude ! 
Deep loneness, tear-filled tones of distant joy, 
Depart! Glad Easter glows with gratitude 
Love's verdure veins the leaflet’s wondrous birth— 
Rich rays, rare footprints on the dust of earth. 


Not life the vassal of the changeful hour, 

Nor burdened bliss, but Truth and Love attest 
The solemn splendor of immortal power— 

The ever Christ, and glorified behest, 
Poured on the sense that deems no suffering vain 
Which wipes away the sting of death—sin, pain. 


PLEASANT VIEW, CONCORD, N. H., April 18, 1900. 





AMONG THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHURCHES 
By Henrietta H. Williams. 


JHE Church of Christ, Scientist, estab- 
lished in America in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, presents so 
many progressive features that the 

statement is well founded which accords to it 
a larger measure of originality than to any 
other organization connected with the Protes- 
tant religion. It was chartered a Mind-healing 
church, a religious system built up by a woman. 
As such it offers a remarkable initiative to the 
twentieth century, engraving upon its tablets 
fresh historical records of deep significance. 

Early in 1879 the Discoverer and Founder of 
Christian Science, Rev. Mary Baker G. Eddy 
of Concord, New Hampshire, with a féw of her 
followers who were among the first Christian 
Scientists, students of her Mind-healing school in Lynn, Mass., and later 
graduates from her Metaphysical college in Boston, inaugurated the origi- 
nal society, and during the same year, having obtained a legal charter, 
they incorporated in Boston as The First Church of Christ, Scientist. Dur- 
ing some five years Mrs. Eddy preached from this and other pulpits, and 
in 1881 was ordained pastor. 


Mother Church Tower and Chimes 


THE BOSTON SOCIETY. 


Gradual as was the early growth of the church, there was no percep- 
tible fluctuation in its popularity, although the metaphysical side of its 
doctrine presented to the 
public, especially to theo- 
logians, an infant prodi- 


gy. At the time it ap- 
peared almost abnormal i 
in the first startled view 


of it. The nursling was me 
then cradled in some of 
the substantial halls of al 
Boston, not yet having 
publicly attained to the 
acknowledged dignity of 
its religious character in 
an edifice of its own. 


But there was no waning Easter, 1900, in the Mother Church 
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of interest in the new theme, 
and it grew apace; the gen- 
eral awakening in religious 
activity of the time acceler- 
ating its vital currents, and 
giving promise of wide and 
far-reaching power at matu- 
rity, a promise confirmed by 
an almost phenomenal in- 
crease in strength, both as 
to members and as to the 
nature of its work during 
the ensuing twenty years. 
When the international 
parliament of religions con- 
vened at Chicago, during 
the World’s Exposition of 
1893, metaphysics in its re- 
lation to theology was given 
fresh impetus. Being called 
to unite as a member with 
that religious body, and as 
such, to officially present its 
doctrine or ‘‘a reason for 
the faith within,’’ Christian 
Science made its formal bow 
to the nations. This was an 
manifestation of 
been a 


objective 
had mighty inward 
growth for years, and after public 
scrutiny and serious 


what 


consideration 


of its national and ecumenical pos- 


sibilities, the doctrine emerged a 
recognized benefactor among the 
Christian denominations. 


this progressive event in 


From 
the re- 
ligious world, the first congress of 
its kind ever assembled’ in Amer- 
ica or in any other country, dates 
the widespread definition of Chris- 
tian Science in encyclopedias, and 
some of the best biographies of its 
discoverer and founder were then 
issued. The original society was 
reorganized in 1892, and the Tenets 
of the church prepared by Mrs. Eddy 
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. Kimball, ( 


mcord, N. H. 
Shurch of Christ, Scientist, Boston, Mass 

were then adopted. Growth in the 
local society as well as throughout 
the general ranks in its wide field 
justified the erection of an edifice of 
its own in 1894, and in May of that 
yeay the corner stone was laid of The 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, in 
Boston. January 6, of the following 
the church was dedicated, 
and was presented to Mrs. Eddy by 
her large following as a testimonial 
of gratitude. The gift, however, was 
declined, and through her generosity 
it passed into the hands of its many 
thousand members, who own it bene- 
ficially. As the Boston society typi- 
fies the Church of Christ, Scientist, 
at large, it needs only to be authen- 


winter, 
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Christian Science Hall, First Church of Christ, Scientist 


tically portrayed to express it in 
its entirety throughout the United 
States, Canada, and in foreign coun- 
tries. While it represents the denom- 
ination as a whole, 
some of the charac- 
teristics which apper- 


tain to 
this society are suffi- 
ciently distinct from 
all the others to con- 
stitute an individual. 
ity in the vine to 
which the branches 
are identified 
greater or less de- 
gree, according to 
the requirements of 
Christian Science, 
and the modifying 
influences of those 
centres and localities 


exclusively 


in 


The first Easter Service held in Christian Science Hall 
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in which they are to be 
found. The Boston 
church, which may be 
considered as headquar- 
ters for this rapidly wid- 
ening system of religious 
service throughout the 
world, based upon a 
purely metaphysical 
standard of Biblical in- 
terpretation, has the dis- 
tinction of being the 
pioneer organization, and 
preeminently it leads in 
the movement. More- 
over, the code of ethics, 
the articles of faith or 
Tenets of the church, its 
ecclesiastical modifica- 
tions and restrictions, 
together with whatever 
comprises its theological 
essence, emanate from 
the Boston church, of 
which Mrs. Eddy the Pastor 
Emeritus and the author and active 
director of all 
and by-laws. 


Concord, N. H 


is 


its governing laws 


Concord, N. H 
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The Tenets of the Church of Christ, 
Scientist, are uniform throughout the 
world, and are contained in the “ Man- 
ual’’ of the Mother Church. By 
permission, printed copies of them are 
inserted in the church books of the 
branch organizations. They are here 
given by courtesy of their author, 
Rev. Mary Baker G. 
Eddy : 

1. As adherents of 
Truth, we take the 
Scriptures for our guide 
to eternal Life. 

2. We acknowledge 
and adore ove Supreme 
Infinite God. We ac- 
knowledge one Christ, 
the Holy Ghost, and 
man as the Divine 
image and likeness. 

3. God’s forgiveness 
of sin, in the destruc- 
tion of sin, and the un- 
derstanding that’sin and 
suffering are not eternal. 

4. The atonement as 
the efficacy, and evi- 
dence of divine Love, of 
man’s unity with God, 
and the great merits of 
Jesus, the Way-shower. 
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5. Universal Salvation as 
demonstrated by Jesus, the 
Galilean prophet, in the 
power of Truth over all er- 
ror, sin, sickness, and death; 
and the resurrection of hu- 
man faith and understand- 
ing to seize the great possi- 
bilities and living energies 
of the divine Life. 

6. We solemnly promise 
to strive, watch, and pray 
for that Mind to be in us 
which was also in Christ 

Jesus, to love one another, and to 
be meek, merciful, just, and pure. 


THE PASTOR EMERITUS. 


Rev. Mary Baker G. Eddy has 
continued to maintain a position rela- 
tive to the vast numbers of Christian 
Scientists who have grown up within 





First Church of Christ, Scientist 


London. England 
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the last quarter of a century similar 
to that occupied by the leading offi- 
cial or guiding intelligence of any 
other corporate body. She is the 


author of the Manual, which con- 
tains the articles of government for 
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ing its entire field from Occident to 
Orient, and although she rarely ap- 
pears before the public in a personal 
capacity, her continued contributions 
to the official publications of the 
denomination, the Christian Science 

‘ Quarterly, in which the 








inch of Christ, Scientist 


the Mother church on which all 
other branches of the denomination 
throughout the world are modelled. 
In this Manual is an account of the 
meeting of the first Christian Science 
association, which met in 1879, when 
upon Mrs. Eddy’s proposal, resolu- 
tions were passed to ‘‘organize a 
church designed to commemurate the 
word and works of our Master, which 
should reinstate primitive Christian- 
ity and its lost element of healing.’’ 
To this result she gave the land 
in Boston, valued at about twenty 
thousand dollars, upon which the 
original church stands, and has ac- 
tively directed all the important foot- 
steps of the church from its inception. 
At Pleasant View, her residence in 
the suburbs of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, she is daily in correspondence 
and touch with the movement, cover- 


lesson sermon for each 
week is contained, and 
the Journal and Sentinel, 
monthly and weekly pe- 
riodicals edited by Chris- 
tian Scientists, and com- 
posed of bright reading 
matter with authentic in- 
formation pertaining to 
all topics of interest con- 
nected with the work, 
testify to the fact that 
is on the field of 
action in leading com- 

mand. Christian Science 

has been built up first 

and last to its present 
influential capacity and great follow- 
ing of above five hundred thousand 
adherents, through the courage, en- 
ergy, and enlightenment of this one 
woman, whose capability and wis- 
dom have been inspirational to those 
laboring in its ranks. 

Her first discovery of the funda- 
mental principle of Christian Science 
occurred in 1866 in Lynn, Mass., an 
understanding of which has enabled 
her to preserve her own health in a 
remarkable degree, presenting in 
practical illustration the living virtue 
of this curative means as an exact 
science based upon Scriptural truth. 
This discernment of the import of 
the Word she has reduced to a com- 
prehensive analysis, in her work, 
‘*Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures,’’ which has become 
the denominational text-book, now 


she 
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near its two hundredth edition, of one 
thousand copies. Her writings have 
met with an extraordinary degree 
of popularity, all pessimistic prophe- 
cies and predictions to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Annually,an address 
is read from the pulpit of the Mother 
church from her pen, and it brings 
thousands of her followers, and large 
numbers of interested inquirers from 
all parts of the world, to Boston. 

As the moving spirit in this sys- 
tem of religion in the Boston society, 
under the direction of the Pastor 
Emeritus, centres what- 
ever is of vital signifi- 

all of its 
and as the 

the principal 
interest attach- 
ing to the subject of 
metaphysics in its rela- 
tion to Christianity sur- 
rounds what is popu- 
larly known as the 
Mother church. 


cance to 
branches, 

pioneer, 
historic 


THE MOTHER CHURCH. 


Perhaps in no one 
particular has the Chris- 
tian Science service di- 
verged more radically 
from that of other Chris- 
tian churches than in 
the fact that no sermon 
is personally preached 
from the pulpit during 
its devotional ceremon- 
ies. The congregation, 
made up, for the most part, of mem- 
bers of evangelical churches, who 
have experienced either physical or 
moral healing, or both, through the 
doctrine of Christian Science, assem- 
ble for from one hour to an hour 
and a half on Sunday mornings, and 


First Church of Christ, Scientist 
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in the larger cities for an afternoon 
or evening service, which is a repeti- 
tion of that of the morning, to hear a 
lesson sermon prepared by a commit- 
tee. The subjects for these lesson- 
sermons are chosen by the Pastor 
Emeritus. The texts and selections 
from the Scriptures are chosen and 
arranged by the committee, with 
corresponding explanatory passages 
from the text-book, ‘‘Science and 


Health with Key to the Scriptures,’ 
interpreting the lesson from the spir- 
itual or metaphysical standpoint of 


Buffaio, N. Y 


Christian Science. This lesson is read 
alternately from the books, the Bible 
and the text-book, by two readers, a 
man and a woman. No personal ex- 
planation of the lesson is made dur- 
ing the entire service, the books 
offering their own interpretation. 





First Church of Christ, Scientist, Chicago 


In 1895, Mrs. Eddy ordained the 
Bible and ‘‘ Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures’’ the pastor 
over this church throughout the 
world, enjoining upon all followers to 
center thought upon the import of 
the Word in the Scriptures and its 
spiritual signification. Preceding 
and following the lesson-sermon, the 
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service consists of silent prayer, 

the singing of hymns, the repe- 

tition of the ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer”’ 

with its spiritual interpretation, 

given by Mrs. Eddy, reading 

of a definition given in “ Science 

and Health,” called the “ Scien- 

tific Statement of Being,’’ and 

concludes with a benediction. 

This beautiful idea of silent 

prayer, used by all of the 

Christian Science churches, 

has met with widespread ap- 

preciation. At the Parliament 

of Religions, held at Chicago 

in 1893, it was used at its ses- 

sions, and brought to each par- 

ticipant an individual commun- 

ing with God and a uniform 

unvoiced offering to Him. The 

service is a simple, impressive, 

notably peaceful presentation 

and explanation of Holy Writ, in 

its larger, more advanced meanings, 

characterized by an impersonality 

and proportionate increase in spir- 

ituality both convincing and satisfy- 
ing. 

Many an infidel has been converted 

to a love of the Bible by simply read- 

ing “ Science and Health.” A touch- 


Second Church of Christ, Scientist, Chicago. 
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ing instance of such conversion is that 
of a superintendent of schools and his 
wife in Des Moines, Ia. Neither hus- 
band nor wife gave the slightest cre- 
dence to the Scriptures until they 
read ‘‘Science and Health,’’ when 
the Bible at once took its 
rightful place in their hearts 
and home and the gentleman 
soon addressed his hearers so 
feelingly on the teachings of 
Christ that they wept. 

Another instance is that of 
a gentleman in Detroit, Mich., 
who was an avowed infidel. 
After continued study of 
‘*Science and Health,’’ for 
a period of eighteen months, 
a complete change of thought 
resulted, as he learned what 
God is, and his relationship 
to Him. 


Through the teachings of 


Science there has 
been a great increase in the 
circulation and sales of the 
Bible. Dwight L. Moody 
said in Denver, Col. (as pub- 
lished in the Concord /vening Mon- 
itor), that there 
much 


Christian 


never has been so 
interest taken in the Bible 
since the world began as now. Dur- 
ing the last three years there have 
been more Bibles sold than 
the other 1,893 years. 

There are no deans, deacons, ves- 
trymen, or other clergy in the gen- 
eral acceptation of the word, con- 
nected with the Christian Science 
church, and the service and the les- 
son* are identical the world over. 
The officers of the church consist 
of the Pastor Emeritus, a board of 
directors, a president, the readers, 
a clerk, and a treasurer, who, in 
connection with various boards, con- 


in all 
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duct the work and official business 
of the church. 

All the officers of this church re- 
ceive salaries except the Pastor 
Emeritus, who declines to accept 
any remuneration for her services. 


First Church of Christ, Scientist, Atlanta, Ga 


During 1894 the handsome Roman- 
esque edifice, known as the Mother 
church, was erected in the Backbay 
district of Boston, at the junction of 
Norway with Falmouth streets, at a 
cost exceeding two hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. The Moth- 
er church, or The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston, has, in 
May, 1900, above sixteen thousand 
members, rapidly increasing, and con- 
nected with it are the Massachu- 
setts Metaphysical college, of which 
Mrs. Eddy is president, and the 
Christian Science Publishing socie- 
ty. The college class-rooms are 
in the church edifice, and its offi- 
cers are composed of a president and 
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a board of education, comprising a 
corps of teachers who are graduates 
with degrees from this college, as 
well as alumni from American uni- 
versities. Soon after the annual 
communion held in the Mother 
church in June, the college opens for 
its summer term, and twenty-one 
graduates receive degrees as_ bach- 
elors of Christian Science. The 
publication society connected with 
the Mother church is equipped with 
an editorial staff and a board of 
trustees from the ranks of Christian 
Science. They are in charge of all 
authorized literature of the denomina- 





First Church of Christ. Scientist, New York City 


tion, all of Mrs. Eddy’s works being 
published by the business manager. 
This part of the work is by no means 
an unimportant department of the 
church, and is a source of a vast 
amount of good. 
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FIELD WORK. 

Wealth and social influence in the 
Christian Science church are not con- 
fined to the church in Boston. In 
all of the larger American cities, and 
already in several foreign capitals, 
although it is little more than thirty 
years since the subject was first pre- 
sented, costly churches, many of 
them architectural gems, have grown 
up with encouraging and unusual 
rapidity, and they are very largely 
characterized in membership, by local 
representative men and women, intel- 
lectually, socially, and professionally. 
One of the unwritten laws of the 

Christian Science denomina- 
tion is that no church shall be 
dedicated which has a debt. 
Volumes might be written 
in commendation of this wise 
precept, illustrated in ex- 
ample, for, notwithstanding 
the pointed morale of this 
rule, about five hundred 
branch churches, free from 
liabilities, have already 
been established, and many 
of the larger cities through- 
out this country contain 
more than one church. For 
instance, greater New York 
has seven, Chicago already 
has five, while Washington, 
Philadelphia, and many oth- 
er cities of similar impor- 
tance have not less than 
‘two and three, yet a quar- 
ter of a century since the 
subject was unknown. 
These branch organizations, each of 
which has its own individual by-laws 
and form of self-government, have 
uniform services, and connected with 
them are Christian Science institutes, 
where graduates of the Massachusetts 
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Metaphysical college at the present 
time are permitted to teach two yearly 
classes, and certificates are given to 
pupils of these schools, though not 
degrees, as there is but one legally 
chartered college of metaphysics ex- 
tant, that connected with The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Bos- 
ton. 

To express the liberal form of in- 
dividuality and self-government ac- 
corded the branch organizations, the 
following by-law, through courtesy 
of the Pastor- Emeritus, it is my 
privilege to publish. 


CHURCH BY-LAW. 
By Mary Baker G. Eddy. 


‘*Only the Christian Science Board 
of Directors and the First Reader of 
the Mother Church, shall be present 
at meetings for the examination of 
complaints against Church members. 
Only the Board of Directors and the 
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of Christ, Scientist, New York City 


First Reader shall confer or vote on 
cases of complaints and church dis- 
cipline. A complaint against a mem- 
ber of the Mother Church, ¢/ said 
member belongs to no other church, 
shall be laid before this Board, and 
within thirty days thereafter, the 
clerk of the Church shall address a 
letter of inquiry to the member com- 
plained of, as to its validity. 

“Tf the previous Christian character 
of the accused member is good, his 
reply to the clerk contradicting the 
accusations, or his confession thereof 
and compliance with our Church 
Rules, shall be sufficient on behalf of 
said member for the Board to dismiss 
the subject, and the clerk of the 
Church shall immediately so inform 
him. Also, the complainant shall 
cease to speak ill of him, or be sub- 
ject to discipline and dismissal from 
this Church. No cards shall be re- 
moved from our periodicals except 
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by a majority vote of the Christian 
Science Board of Directors and First 
Reader, at a meeting of the Mother 
Church held for this purpose, or for 
the examination of complaints. No 
Church discipline shall ensue until 
the requirements, according to the 





First Church of Christ, Scientist, Minneapolis, Minn 


Scripture, Matthew 18:15, 16, have 
been strictly obeyed. 

‘‘A member of the Mother Church, 
and a member or the Reader of a 
Branch Church of Christ, Scientist, 
shall not send to the Mother Church 
a complaint against another member 
of a Branch Church. Each Church 
shail separately and independently 
discipline its own members—if this 
sad necessity ever occurs.”’ 

In all of the branch churches are 
to be found Christian Science prac- 
titioners, the body of their congrega- 
tions being to a considerable extent 
practising Scientists, although all do 
not practise professionally. One of 
the dominant ideas of the doctrine 
is that a right understanding of the 
Word of God so enables an indi- 
vidual to apply it that it becomes 
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- both physician and spiritual guide. 











Large numbers of families employ 
neither doctors of medicine nor of 
divinity for their temporal and spir- 
itual needs, turning in all times of 
physical or mental adversity to the 
practical application of what their 
text-books, the Bible and 
its metaphysical expla- 
nation in Christian 
Science works, teach, 
for ‘‘every ill that flesh 
is heir to.’’ Records 
show that whole families 
are not only cared for 
in this manner, and are 
living witnesses of the 
moral and health-giving 
power of the system, but 
many of them in all lo- 
calities accomplish much 
prayerful healing work 
outside their own partic- 
ular firesides and cen- 
tres among the sick and 
The work is all so quiet- 
ly done, with so little heralding or 
trumpeting of any sort, except in oc- 
casional cases where this system as 
a religion is misunderstood, that a 
stranger may justly marvel at the 
great congregations which gather in 
many of these churches at all seasons 
of the year, and through all condi- 
tions and variations of the elements, 
and wonder why he has never known 
of it before. There is but one ad- 


the sinful. 


vertising medium authorized for 
Christian Science practitioners, the 
monthly magazine issued by the 


Christian Science Publishing society 
in Boston, entitled 7he Christian Sci- 
ence Journal, which is a directory of 
the permanent addresses where Sci- 
entists may be found, and not a 
means of soliciting any special atten- 
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tion. Most of the advanced 
Christian Scientists have 
large practices, abiding by 
the precept, ‘‘and I, if I 
be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me,’’ and that 
not less important injunc- 
tion, ‘‘ Heal the sick,’’ also 
‘if any among you is sick, 
let him call on the elders 
of the church, and let them 
pray over him, and the 
prayer of faith shall save 
the sick, and if he have com- 
mitted sins they shall 
forgiven him.’’ 


be 

This faith Christian 
Science interprets to mean a rational 
understanding of the Word of God 
in its direct application to all the 
world’s need, ‘‘a very present help 
in trouble.”’ 

The church work of this denomina- 
tion extends the length and breadth 
of the United States, throughout 
Canada, and already it has an influ- 
ential following, and a substantial 
footing in Europe. Especially is 
this true of England, Scotland, Ger- 
many, and latterly in France. 

This movement has a large follow- 


Church of Christ, Scientist, Oconto, .Wis 


t church ever built for Christian Science 


Ce ee 
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4 


First Church of Christ, Scientist, Peoria, Ills. 
ing in Germany, and, as elsewhere, 
is growing rapidly. Among the first 
to visit Frau Peterson, Christian 
Science practitioner of Hannover, for 
help was the nephew of the famous 
‘Count Von Moltke, the great field- 
marshal of the German empire. Herr 
von Moltke was completely healed of 
long-standing ailments, for which he 
had in vain sought far and wide for 
relief. His restoration to health was 
so remarkable that it attracted wide- 
spread interest in the court circles of 
the empire, and among others who 
became interested is the sister of the 
Emperor William, who 
is now reading “ Science 
and Health’’ with 
terest and profit. 
Herr Von Moltke, 
thoroughly convinced 
from careful study and 
from his own practical 
experience, of the trust- 
worthiness of the Christ- 
ly religion which had 
healed him, identified 
himself with the move- 
ment, and, being a tal- 
ented musician of excep- 
tional ability, gladly 


in- 


worship. 
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gave his services as soloist for the 
religious services of First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Hannover. 

The studious habits, the profound 
scholarship, the kindly nature, and 
the simple faith of the German peo- 


First Church of Christ, Scientist, Kansas City 


ple make easy the acceptance of the 
Christ Science which Mrs. Eddy has 
named Christian Science. 

In the past, only the State church 
of Germany has had a charter from 
the government. On application, 
however, from the Christian Scien- 
tists, an exception was made in thei 
favor. Apart from the State church 
this is the only denomination which 
has ever been granted a charter by 
the empire. 

Cases of healing have occurred so 
frequently at the meetings of this 
Hannover church that now people 
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attend their services for that purpose, 
and their simple faith is thus mani- 
fested. 

The gratitude of the German peo- 
ple for benefits received, and their 
profound reverence and esteem for 
the Founder and Dis- 
coverer of Christian 
Science is especially 
marked and _ notable. 
This gratitude found 
expression in the pre- 
sentation of the gift for 
which Frau Peterson 
visited Concord in 1899. 

This copy of the Holy 
Scriptures, presented to 
Mrs. Eddy by the peo- 
ple of Hannover, 
through Frau Gtinther 
Peterson, which is a 
rare specimen of the 
printer’s and bookbind- 
er’s art, is substantially 
bound in leather with 
rich silver trimmings 
and clasp, upon the 
latter of which is en- 
graved the 
alee Mrs. Eddy. 

From the title page 
one learns that the sacred work is a 
translation of the Holy Scriptures ac- 
cording to Martin Luther, and con- 
tains thirty fine engravings upon Old 
Testament subjects by the great mas- 
ters, and fifteen rare engravings on 
the life of Jesus by the world-famous 
artist, Heinrich Hofmann. 

A handsome illuminated page has 
been inserted, which in beautiful 
German text reads as follows: ‘‘ The 
members of First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Hannover, Germany, in 
profound esteem, present this volume 
to their beloved Teacher and Lead- 


name of 


AMONG THE 


er.’’ Then follow the names of the 
donors. 

In connection with this expression 
of love and gratitude for the physi- 
cal and spiritual 
come to. these 
through Mrs. 


healing that has 
reverent people 
Eddy is an interest- 
ing incident. One of the early stu- 
dents of Mrs. Eddy was a German, 
and to him Mrs. Eddy said, ‘‘ Ger- 
many will be the first European na- 
tion to accept Christian Science. 
Their love of God, their profound 
religious character, their deep faith, 
and strong intellectual qualities make 
them particularly receptive to Chris- 
tian In the presence of 
this prized gift it is seen that this 
prophecy is being fulfilled. 

These facts relating to the work in 
Germany are given by courtesy of 
the Sentinel of 
January 4, 1900, selected 
from the Concord Lvening 
Monttor. 

One of the interesting 


Science.’’ 


Christian Science 


departments of the church 
work is the Wednesday 
evening meeting of each 
week, at which experi- 
and various infor- 
relating to this 


new field of metaphysical 


ences 
mation 


labor are given by those 
who have been healed 
morally and physically. 
earnest, 
statements of 
facts, carry with them a 
weight of irrefutably sound logic, 
persuasive reasoning, and good com- 
mon that have appealed 
strongly to the public in favor of 
this method of interpreting the Bible. 
Christian Science is essentially a 


religion of the home, fostering that 
xxvili—20 


These straight- 


forward 


First Church 


sense, 
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which tends in its highest and most 
tender sense and relationship to hal- 
low the ties of kinship and the 
sacredness of that most powerful 
centre for good on earth. The 
church in all its avenues of labor 
to-day is a potent influence in fur- 
thering this wholesome purpose of a 
charity which begins at home, and 
in expressing along broad lines the 
unity and peaceableness of that no- 
blest of doctrines, One God and 
Father of all, and that God, impartial 
Love, before whom mankind is en- 
joined to have none other. The cen- 
tral doctrine of Christian Science is a 
powerful reémphasis of that sweetest 


of messages to a heavy-laden hu- 


manity, peace and good will on earth, 
and its churches are designed to 
disseminate more freely than could 
otherwise be achieved, a spiritual 


f Christ, Scientist, Salt Lake City 


understanding of the most practical 
means and methods of establishing 
this vital law of Truth in the hearts 


of men. 
CHURCH BUILT BY CHILDREN. 


One of the most interesting of all 
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the Christian Science edifices is a lit- 
tle church built in Wisconsin, which 
is entirely the work of children. In 
Christian Sunday-schools 
the little ones are taught equally 
with look 
alone to Divine Love as their source 
of supply, knowing that God sends 
all good in His own time and way. 
However youthful, each 
child is taught prayer- 
fully to demonstrate this 
simple but mighty truth. 
Upon the strength of this 
precept, a little band of 


Science 


their elders always to 


young folks went prayer- 
build 
them a house which 
should be worthy of their 
God of Love, a suitable 
home 


fully to work to 


in which to wor- 

ship Him at their Sun- 

day and Wednesday 

service. Within a very 

short time these little 

people, through their 

own understanding of Divine Love, 
had secured a convenient building 
lot, and had a fund started for 
building purposes. Each child de- 
voted prayerful thought and effort to 
the work, earning and contributing 
sums by his own efforts, and through 
those whom he succeeded in interest- 
ing in the cause. Building ma- 
terials as well as money were from 
time to time contributed until a suf- 
ficient amount of-cash was on hand, so 
that the children’s treasury was filled 
and their building plot was converted 
into a very business-like progressive 
section of the little town of Schofield. 
Through earnest prayer, unabating 
faith, and effort, little by little the 
structure was reared, and equipped 
with all the necessary conveniences 


THE CHRISTIAN 


SCIENCE CHURCHES. 

for Christian service, presenting with- 
in and without a neat and tasteful 
All of its officers 
save the First Reader, are children, 
and their books and 


house of worship. 


accounts are 
kept and their business transacted as 
officially and with as much careful- 
ness and precision as are given to 


church matters among their grown- 


White Mountains 


There isa 
president, a clerk, a treasurer, and 
two Readers, all of whom, with but 
the one exception, are chosen from 
among the children. Their Sunday 
service is conducted in all the sweet 
simplicity and artlessness of the pure 
in heart, and the clear, trustful earn- 
estness of this pioneer work demon- 
strated by these guileless little lives 
is both touching and mightily signi- 
ficant of the fulfilment of Isaiah’s 
poetic and beautiful prophecy of a 
coming time of innocence and peace 
on earth when 


up relatives and friends. 


‘“* The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, 
And the leopard shall lie down with the kid, 
And the calf and the young lion and the fat- 
ling together, 
And a little child shall lead them." 





DERELICT AND FORTUNE-FAVORED. 
By Frederick F. Allen. 


From some far shore, some orient clime of hope 
And glorious vision, they embarked upon 
Life’s mighty sea, and boldly faced the west 
Where lie the heights of power and happiness 
That men have sought in all the ages past. 


Ere yet the sun had climbed the morning sky, 

Or noon’s fierce heat had fallen, their ways diverged. 
It was no choice, they thought, of good or ill, 

Of dark or light; but duty sternly called, 

That strong task-master of the lives of men. 


The one, whose bark was frail, a storm o’ertook, 
And striking drove across the pathless waves, 
And year by vear relentless gales assailed ; 
Fighting with fate, tossed by the elements, 


Though sometimes hearing voices in the sky 
And catching glimpses of the far off peaks, 
His course was ever in the storm king's track. 
His fellowmen e’er passed him by and said: 
Be hold a de relict upon life ‘s Sea, 
Adrift, alone, unheeded let him be. 


But favoring winds wafted the other bark 


Through summer seas, among the isles of peace ; 


Fulfilled were early hopes, and power came, 

And happiness that looketh not beyond. 

And now men said, with envy and applause : 
Behold his fortune whom the gods make great, 
His argosies of gold, his kingly state. 


But in the consummation of God's plan, 
Unfolding through the ages, nothing fails 
Which His omniscience planteth in the earth ; 
No hope He placeth in the human heart 

Shall utterly die out, no vision cease. 


Call none supremely blest who giveth not 
His goods and self to bless his brother’ s lot ; 
Call no man derelict ; he shall arise 
Victorious in defeat, heir of the skies. 





O SPRING, I LOVE THEE BEST. 
By Hervey Lucius Woodward. 


O Spring, thou comest—welcome guest 
Of all the year I love thee best ! 

Thy promises do not withhold, 

Bring gifts to me, yea, manifold ; 

My pulses quicken,—break the spell 
That holds my Soul, my citadel. 


Thy iaughter and thy lightsome mood 

From cares of earth my thoughts have wooed ; 
Thy whispered words of love intense 

Have won me in their innocence, 

As from thy throat bright beads of dew 

Flash back those forms my fancy drew. 


TRAILING ARBUTUS. 
By Charles Henry Chesley. 


The gentle penitence of April rain, 
The warning winds that blow from southern leas, 
The sweetness of the perfume-laden breeze, 
The grass blades wakening adown the lane, 
The smiling vernal greenness of the plain ; 
And in the wood, behold! the bluebird sees 
A pearly gem beneath the piny trees, 
The lovely arbutus, nor proud nor vain. 


Sweet flower, first of springtime’s goodly store, 
I love thee best of all thy lovely race. 
Thou art the largess that the Pilgrims found 
Upon the bleak and lonely Plymouth shore ; 
And even now thy morning-tinted face 
Redeems the glens and makes them hallowed ground. 
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THE PIONEER 


By Fames F. Brennan. 


EW HAMPSHIRE has been 
correctly termed ‘‘ The 

Mother of the Public 
Library and no 
prouder or worthier boast could be 
advanced by any commonwealth. 
The growth of free libraries, co-exten- 
sive with the advancement of popular 


Free 
System,’” 


education, serves as a reliable indi- 
cator of the progress of a people. 
When libraries were confined to the 
highly educated, and 
opulent, they were exclusively pri- 


aristocratic, 


vate, but as schools became free and 
resultant popular education followed, 
the demand for public libraries arose ; 
hence it is that the present century 
witnessed the establishment and rapid 


growth of these twin institutions, 


which have proven such important 


1“The Library Movement in New Hampshire,” 
by Louise Fitz, GRANITE MONTHLY, volume 15, 
page 349. 


factors in the intellectual improve- 
ment of mankind, and, while free 
public libraries were of comparatively 
recent origin in America, their es- 
tablishment here, nevertheless, ante- 
dated that of any other country 
among English-speaking people. 
Edward Edwards, in his treatise on 
‘‘Free Town Libraries’’ (London, 
‘*In the course of the 
rapidly increasing attention bestowed 
throughout almost all parts of Ameri- 
ca upon public libraries as powerful 
and indispensable instruments of civi- 
lization, it could hardly fail, but that 
such attention should fasten itself at 
length, sooner or later, upon the 
municipal action of incorporated 
towns, as offering the best of all 
machinery for making free libraries 
thoroughly progressive and perma- 
nent. This point of view came 


1869), says: 
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eventually into clearness and promi- 
nence, but only by very slow de- 
grees.’’ 

The precursors of the public library 
were the semi-public social libraries, 
which were owned by associations, 
their use being frequently restricted 
to membership, or a small charge be- 
ing made for the use of books, while 
in others the free use of the books to 
the inhabitants of the school district 
or town was given; the first of this 
class chartered by the state was the 
Dover Social Library, incorporated 
in 1792. Then came the Tamworth 
Social Library, incorporated in 1796, 
and in 1797 twenty libraries of this 
character were incorporated, compris- 
ing Amherst, Boscawen, Canterbury, 
Chester, Cornish, Deering, Dublin, 
Exeter, Fitzwilliam, Gilsum, Hills- 
borough, Jaffrey, Lyme, Meriden, 
New Durham, Hudson, Nelson, San- 
bornton, Temple, and Wakefield and 
Brookfield combined ; nearly as many 
more were incorporated by the next 
legislature. The Peterborough So- 
cial Library was incorporated by an 
act approved December 21, 1799. 
Only a very few of these libraries were 
entirely free to all the inhabitants, 
and none partook of the nature of a 
public institution supported by pub- 
lic tax; none indeed was a public 
library in the proper and accepted 
sense,’ and not until April 9, 1833, 


1“ The term public library has come to have a 
restricted and technical meaning. It is es- 
tablished by state laws, is supported by local taxa- 
tion and voluntary gifts, is managed as a public 
trust, and every citizen of the city or town which 
maintains it has an equal share in its privileges.” 
W. F. Poole, in a volume on Public Libraries, pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of Education in 
1876, page 477. ‘‘ By town library I mean a library 
which is the property of the town itself and enjoy- 
able by all the townspeople. Such a library must 
be both freely, and, of right, accessible and se- 
curely permanent. It must unite direct responsi- 
bility of management with assured means of. sup- 
port. No such library existed in the United King- 
dom until after the passing of the Libraries Act. 
in 1850.” ‘*Memoirs of Libraries,” by Edward 
Edwards (London, 1869), page 214. 
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did the full fruition of the idea of a 
public library obtain, by the estab- 
lishment of the Peterborough Town 
Library as the pioneer and progeni- 
tor, which has since been supported 
from public funds and annual town 
appropriations, aided by private 
funds given to the town, and man- 
aged through officers elected by the 
town; a free public library patron- 
ized by the people and supported by 
them.” 

The new idea, exemplified in the 
establishment of this library, was not 
merely that it was a library to which 
the public had free access; such li- 
braries indeed already existed; but 
the grand idea then born into exis- 
tence was the direct identification of 
the library with the people, who be- 


2 John Eaton, LL. D., United States Commissioner 
of Education, writes under date of July 22, 1876 
‘So far as the bureau is at present advised Peter- 
borough may rightly claim the honor of having 
established the first free town library in the 
United States.’ Nathaniel H. Morison, LL. D., 
Provost of the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md., 
in a letter dated January 6, 1884, published in the 
Christian Register of January 17, 1884, and the 
Peterborough 7vanscript of January 24, 1884, 
writes: ‘‘ Permit me to correct a statement made 
by ‘N. P. G.’ in his notice of Rev. John Burt Wight 
in the Xegister of January 3. He speaks of the 
Wayland Library as the ‘oldest public library in 
the United States.’ This is a mistake by many 
years. The Wayland Library was founded in 
1848 (see ‘Public Libraries in the United States,’ 
page 1°64), while the town library of Peterborough, 
N. H., was established by vote of the town, April 
9, 1833. See Dr. Albert Smith's ‘ History of Peter- 
borough,’ page 118, where the question of priority 
in free public libraries is fuliy discussed. The 
honor of having suggested, advocated, and carried 
through the Peterborough town meeting this im- 
portant measure, which established the first free 
public library in the world—that is, the first 
library supported by public taxation, and free to 
all the inhabitants of the district taxed.—belongs, 
as I well remember, to Rev. Abiel Abbot, D. D., 
then the Unitarian minister of that town, an earn- 
est friend of education, of public improvements, 
and of all good works, many of which, like the 
library, the academy, the trees along the village 
street and some of the public roads planted by a 
‘Tree Society,’ founded by him, still survive to 
attest the wisdom, the zeal, the beneficent influ- 
ence, and the active usefulness of this good pas 
tor, whose memory is yet fresh and green in the 
hearts of the small surviving remnant of those 
who profited by his instructions. The honor of 
having founded the first free public library on this 
planet—the proudest event in their history—can- 
not be taken from the town that passed the vote 
April 9, 1833, or from the man in whose fertile 
brain the measure originated, without positive 
proof that such a library had been established 
elsewhere previous to that vote.” 

See alsothe excellent article of Herbert W. Denio, 
A. M., on the “ Library Legislation in New Hamp- 
shire,’’ GRANITE MONTHLY, volume 26, page 176. 
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came at once its supporters as well as 
its patrons; being the first recogni- 
zation anywhere, among English- 
speaking people, of the library as an 
institution worthy of maintenance by 
public tax, owned and managed by 
the people, who thereby ceased to be 


mendicants to private munificence 
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and tastes. 


It was the first step to 
take the library from the less compre- 
hensive and less staple private con- 


trol and place it as a public institu- 
tion upon the broad and secure plane 
of municipal care; it was, in short, 
the first true public library, as the 
term has since that time been ac- 
cepted and adopted in the United 
States and elsewhere. 

Until the year 1849, no law existed 
under which money could be legally 
raised by a public tax, or appropri- 
ated from any public fund, for the 
support of public libraries, other than 
that of the literary fund. This fund, 
which is a tax on the capital stock 
of banks, was created by act of the 
legislature of 1821, and was originally 
intended for the endowment of a state 
university, but its provisions were 
changed in 1828 by an act providing 
that it should be divided annually 
among the several towns, and “ ap- 
plied to the maintenance of common 


View from Librarian's Alcove 
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schools or to other purposes of edu- 
cation.'’ Practically the same lan- 
guage was continued in all the re- 
visions of the statutes down to the 
adoption of the Public Statutes of 
1891, when the clause, ‘‘ or 
purposes of education,’’ was elimin- 
ated; hence, no authority is now 
given for the appropriation of any 
part of the literary fund for any but 
strictly school purposes. It was un- 
der this act of crealing this 
fund, that the public library—being 
deemed a ‘‘ purpose of education,’’ 
as contemplated by the legislature— 
was given, by vote of the town, part 
of the literary fund. Two years after 
the establishment of this library the 
library committee, in 1835, reported : 
‘We think that the money could not 
have been better appropriated by the 
town for the purposes of education, 
as those who have left the common 
schools have the means of continuing 
their education, and all who have 


to other 


1821, 


ng 


leisure have advantages of improve- 
No other town in the state 
had adopted this interpretation, af- 
terwards so universally accepted, of 
the act of 


ment.’’ 


1821, and none took ad- 


vantage of its provisions for the sup- 
port of a public library until long 


afterwards. It was the success of 


the Peterborough Town Library and 
the recognization of the justice and 
wisdom of the principle there enun- 
ciated,—namely, that a public library 
should be supported by the public, 

which led up to the special act em- 
bodying this theory.’ Thus, on July 


‘Peterborough, in 1833, voted to employ a cer 
tain sum of money (which, having been raised by 
state taxation on banks, was distributed to the 
towns by the state to be used for some educational 
purpose) in the purchase of books for a town 
library to be free to the people of the town. This 
acfion antedates by sixteen years the first law (that 
of New Hampshire) providing for town support of 
libraries, and it seems quite likely that it does 
present the first case of a free library supported 
by Amey funds. In the absetice of direct 
evidence for or against the theory, it is easy to 
believe that the success of this experiment was 
largely instrumental in bringfig about the legisla 
tion of 1849, by which New H: ampshire, first of all 
the states, favored the establishment of free town 
libraries.’ “ Public Libraries in America,” by 
William I. Fletcher, pages 102 and 103. 
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7, 1849, an act of the legislature was 
approved, ‘‘ providing for the estab- 
lishment of public libraries,’’ being 
the first legislative act of its charac- 
ter in the United States’; under this 
law most of the older public libraries 
of our state have been established and 
since continued by direct taxation. 

The matter of disposing of Peter- 
borough’s share of the literary fund 
was a subject of much discussion in 
town-meetings from the time of its 
creation, in 1821, to the time of the 
establishment of the town library, 
when the following 
votes were passed : 


April 9, 1833, 


1“ New Hampshire gained the honor of leader 
ship by enacting a law in 1849 authorizing towns 
to grant money to establish and maintain public 
libraries, the amount of such grants being fixed by 
the voters of the respective towns. Libraries so 
formed and maintained are exempt from taxation. 
Before the passage of this law the town of Peter- 
borough had, by a vote of April 9, 1833, established 
a town library, and in that year set apart from its 
share of bank tax, the proceeds of which are dis 
tributed among the towns of the state to be used 
for literary purposes, $66.84, to buy books.”’ ‘* Pub- 
lic Libraries.” by John Eaton, LL. D., commis- 
sione: of education (Washington, , part t, 
page 447. 


1876 


‘ 


‘Voted, That out of the money to 
be raised the present year from the 
state treasurer on account of the lit- 
erary fund of the town, as to make 
the principal thereof amount to $750, 
to remain a permanent fund. 


‘‘ Voted, That the remainder to be 
raised from the state treasury, to- 
gether with the interest of said fund, 
be appropriated the present year. 


‘Voted, That the portion of the 
literary fund and the interest thereof 
be appropriated this year; be divided 
among the small school districts, and 
applied to the purchase of books for a 
town library.’™ 


2“ The wording of these votes seems very ob 
secure. The fact intended to be conveyed was, no 
doubt, this :—(ist) That of the money heretofore 
received by the town on account of the literary 
fund, with enough of this year’s receipts to make 
$750, be formed into, and remain, a permanent 
fund, as itisat the presenttime. (2d) That what re- 
mains after completing this fund, be appropriated, 
with the interest on said fund, the present year. 
(3d) Is a repetition of the last vote with the follow- 
ing: to be divided among small school districts, 
and applied to the purchase of books for a town li- 
brary.” ‘Peterborough Town History,” page 115. 
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4 


Glimpse into the middle story of the Book Room 


Capacity, 4 0 volumes 


At this meeting a committee was 
chosen to make the division and to 
“manage the concerns of the library.” 
Books were purchased, and the li- 
brary opened as a free public library 
that year and the nucleus of this in- 
stitution was on that date perma- 
nently established. For sixteen 
years it was maintained from the an- 
nual appropriation from the literary 
fund The act of 1849, however, 
enabled the town to raise by direct 
tax additional money for this pur- 
pose, and these two sources of in- 
come were continued down to the 
adoption of the statute of 1891, since 
which time the annual town appro- 
priation, and the income from funds 
given to the town containing the 
stipulation that they shall be in ad- 
dition only to the annual appropria- 
tion for the benefit of the library, 
have been sufficient to support it un- 
der its present progressive manage- 
ment, it being the first in the state to 
adopt, in 1834, and continue to the 
present time, the policy of keeping the 


library open every Sunday.’ The 
first printed catalogue of the books 
in this library was published in 
1837; it was a little three and a 
half by six inch, sixteen page 
pamphlet, and catalogued 579 vol- 
umes. 

Care has been taken, under its 


Rilev Goodridge 


The first librarian. 


recent management, to have this 
public town library what its found- 
ers intended and what its title im- 
plies,—namely, public, as referring 
to the entire body of the people com- 
posing the inhabitants of the town,— 
without special reference to any one 
religious, political, or social class; 
public, not alone in the fact that all 
have free access thereto, but public, 
in having those books which that 
public read. This is as it should be 
in all our public libraries. When the 
word public or town is used, as here, 


1 Picturesque Peterborough,”’ by Edward French, 
M. D., GRANITE MONTHLY, volume 15, page 228. 
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with reference to property, it de- 
scribes the use to which the property 
ought to be applied, and the charac- 
ter in which it must be held. If, in 
its management and the selection of 
books, the demands of any particu- 
lar class is regarded to the exclusion, 
or without an equal consideration, of 
the requirements of another class of 
the taxpayers, it is not in its true sense 
a public library, and its name is a mis- 
the 
intelligent cosmopolitan tastes of the 
community in the selection of good, 
cultivating, moral books, which all 
will read, must be regarded in con- 


nomer in spirit and substance ; 


ducting a public library which is de- 
pendent for its support on a public 
tax. If this rule is not followed, and 


the more contracted policy adopted, 


it is not what its name indicates, its 
support by public tax is wrong, it is 
a perversion of the money taken from 
the people, and is, in a moral sense 
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at least, a breach of trust. While 
Peterborough cannot claim that its 
public library is the pioneer of this 
correct policy, it can be said, how- 
ever, that it is at the present time 
adopted all intelligent 
classes composing the population of 
the town can here find good books, 
suited to their 


here, and 


particular tastes. 
Religious, political, and social classes 
can each have libraries with books 
exclusively of their own particular se- 
lection and to suit their own special 
tastes, but a public library must never 
be conducted along these lines; it 
must have good books for all classes 
of their taxpayers 

The library was established as a 
public institution in Goodridge’s 
block, now owned by John D. Han- 
non, in 1833, occupying a small part 
of the store of Samuel Smith, who 
was at that time postmaster; Riley 
Goodridge, Samuel Gates, and Henry 
Steele, having afterward received ap- 
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pointment, successively, of postmas- 


ter, were appointed librarians. Here 
it remained until 1848, when it was 
removed with the post-office to the 


now occupied 
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little wooden building on the corner 
of Main and Grove streets, on land 
then owned by the Phoenix Corpora- 
tion, and now occupied by the town 
house. Here it remained for a consid- 
time under the 
Steele, 


erable charge of 


Henry who 


and 
Miss Susan M. Gates was appointed 
librarian in 1855. 

In the fall of 1860, this little build- 
ing, with the library and _ post-office 
in it, was moved to the land where 
the Bank block now stands, being for 


resigued, 


a while, and pending the building of 
the 
both. 


new town-house, occupied by 
Upon the appointment, how- 


ever, of John R. Miller, postmaster, 
August 17, 1861, the post-office was 
separated from the library and re- 
moved to his pharmacy, in the store 
by Nichols’ harness 
under the Baptist church. 
From this date, the post-office and 
library, which had lived together so 


shop, 
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long under the same management, 
until 1863, sepa- 
rated, but they were again united in 
the store that had been fitted up for 
them in the north part of the base- 
ment of the new Town Hall block, 
and here, under the charge of Mr. 
Miller, it remained until the summer 


were, February, 


of 1873, when it was removed to the 
south store of the basement, and was 


forever separated from its old com- 


panion, the post-office, and placed in 
charge of a 


librarian; here the li- 
brary remained until it was removed 
to its present permanent home, from 
which later place books were first de- 
livered April 22, 1893.’ 

The library now receives an income 


1 In 1854 the offices of librarian and postmaster 


were divided, and Miss Susan M. Gates took the 
former position, retaining it until her marriage to 
Mr. M. L. Morrison in 1862. Her successors were 
J. R. Miller, . Miss G. A. Lynch, 157 
Mr. F. H. Porter, 1880-'84. Mrs. A. F. Dadmun, 

-’90, and Mrs. E. E. Coffin, who now holds the 

-e.”’—"* Peterborough Town Library,’ by Mary 
Morison, page 15 


t864-'73 3-"So, 
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from three funds. The “James Smith 


1877, by James 


Smith of St. Louis, Mo., a native of 
this town, and son of the late John 


Fund ’’ was given in 
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Smith, and was accepted by the town 
at the March meeting of that year. 
It consisted of a fund of 
which, by vote of the trustees, was 
to remain in their hands until it in- 
creased to $5.000, after which time 
the interest only was to be used in 
the discretion of the trustees for the 
benefit of the library. This fund is 
now Over $10,000. 

The ‘‘ Weston Fund”’ is a fund of 
$100 given April 20, 1878, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wheeler of Alameda, Cal., 
a native of this town, and a daughter 
of the late centenarian, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth (Treadwell) Weston. It was 
provided by the donor that three 
trustees are to have charge of the 
fund, and the 
given by them to the library com- 


$3,000, 


interest only to be 


mitee for the purchase of new books. 
The provisions of both of these gifts 


are that the fund shall be kept entire, 
and that the income thereof shall 
never be a substitute for the annual 
town appropriation, but ever to be 
used in addition to it as a means of 
constant increase of the library. 

The ‘‘Henry Washburn Fund’’ 
was a legacy of $250 bequeathed to 
the town library by Henry Wash- 
burn, late of San Francisco, Cal., 
and was accepted by the town No- 
vember 8, 1898. 

The Peterborough Town Library 
now occupies a very commodious and 
substantial building, erected, in 1892, 
through the munificence of Mrs. 
Nancy S. Foster, of Chicago, and 
William H. Smith, of Alton, IIL, 
both natives of the town, and George 


1The land on which the library stands, at the 
corner of Main and Concord streets, was pur- 
chased in 1878 by Person C. Cheney, James Scott, 
Rev. A. M. Pendleton, Charles Scott, Ezra M. 
Smith, Charles H. Brooks, Charles P. Richardson, 
Frederick Livingston, Benjamin L. Winn, and 
John R. Miller, each paying $77. The first seven 
shares were donated. Charles H. Brooks pur- 
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S. Morison of New York, on land 
and was 
An illus- 
tration of this building, with some 
facts relating to the history of the 
library, can be found in the report of 
the State Board of Library Commis- 
sioners for 1894, and an illustration 


donated by its citizens,' 


dedicated October 4, 1893. 


of the building on page 213, volume 
18, of the GRANITE MONTHLY; a 


Nancy (Smith) Foster 

further description is given in the ex- 
cellent little pamphlet, published in 
1893, by Miss Mary Morison, which 
gives an interesting history of the 
library from its inception to the date 
of occupancy of its present modern 
building; in the /eterborough Tran- 
script of January 14, 1886, can also 
be found some data, compiled by the 
writer of this article, relating to the 


chased Frederick Livingston's share and donated 
that in addition to the one originally held by him. 
A popular subscription was gotten up and the 
shares of Benjamin L. Winn and John R. Miller 
were purchased from those two gentlemen and 
donated. By deed dated March 15, 1893, the land 
was transferred to the trustees according to the 
vote of the town of March 15, 1892. 
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history and management of the libra- 
ry. This library is not only an honor 
to the town, but will ever remain, in 
an historical sense, at least, a lasting 
pride to every inhabitant of our state. 


days—a state library,’ and the first 
also, in 1839, to incorporate a state 
library association.” Surely the li- 
brary history of our state is one of 


which its citizens can justly be proud. 


‘ - New Hampshire took the lead in the estab- 
Thus it can truthfully be said that lishment of a state library. The first legislative 

> < P grant for the object was made whilst the state was 

not only was our state the pioneer in still a colony, although on the eve of independence. 
“4 z J More than forty years passed before the example 

the establishment of the free public set at Concord, by the state of New Hampshire was 
. a imitated. In or aboutthe year 1513, Pennsylvania 
library system, and the first to enact established its state library at Harrisburg. Iu 
=. we i’ nee 1816, or in 1817, Ohio followed by establishing a 

a law authorizing the raising of state library in its chief city, Columbus. In 1518 
‘ us that of New York was established at Albany.’’— 

money by public tax for its support, “Free Town Libraries,” by Edward Edwards, 


: . 7 page 277. 
but it can also be said that it was the 2“The Library Movement in New Hampshire,” 


. . . ‘ . by Louise Fitz, G N >= MON -¥, vol > 15, 
first to establish—during its Colonial -2,.-3.° - 
The illustrations of the library building in this article are from photographs furnished by 
Pp P J 
C. E. Bullard, photographer, of Peterborough. ] 





OCEAN REVERIES. 
By W. M. Rogers. 


“* Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow,— 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.” 


Thy waves are rolling, dashing in 
From out the boundless main, 

Like Dead Sea waves with roaring linn 
O'er cities of the plain. 


What story tells thy ceaseless surge ! 
Is it a tale of pain ? 

Or still for those a constant dirge 
Who never came again ? 


What mysteries lurk beneath thy waves 
By time still unexplained ! 

Held in thy dark unyielding caves— 
Since moons have waxed and waned. 


Oh! is there aught that e’er befell 
On Time's unwritten page, 

Thy rolling billows cannot tell 
Of many a bygone age ? 


Bridge thou in sooth the wide abyss 
’Twixt falsity and truth, 

And tell us all that was, and is, 
Back to thy distant youth. 


The flood ! and was it true that this, 
Penned by the prophet’s hand, 
Disputed book of Genesis, 
Was it by God’s command ? 


That rain for forty days and nights 
From Heaven's windows poured, 

Until the mountains’ utmost heights 
Thy billows had explored ? 


Did thy retiring waters bear, 
When ebbing back again, 

The ancient Ark, and poise it there 
On proud Armenia's chain ? 


And Ararat’s historic peak, 
When back thy waters rolled, 
Bear on its crested forehead, bleak, 
The saved, as we are told ? 


Didst thou, O Sea! in days of yore, 
Obey the Saviour’s will, 

When tempest tossed off the Gadarene shore 
He bade thee ‘‘ peace, be still?”’ 
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And when He walked thy troubled waves 
One wild and stormy might, 

Where off Capurnaum's shore still raves 
The tempest in its might ? 


Heard ’st thou, as near the ship He drew, 
Disciples’ wondering cry, 

And His response, whose voice they knew, 
‘* Be not afraid, ’tis I?”’ 


Rememberest thou when Joshua fought 
At cities of Beth-ho-ron, 

And was it true, as we are taught, 
The sun stood still on Gibeon ? 


Didst not thy surges feel the shock 
When Joshua’s army won, 

And the pale moon delayed, to block 
Time's wheel o'er Ajalon ? 


Tell us thy tales of wreck and woe 
Since the creation’s dawn, 

No shore but feels thy billowy flow, 
Where caves and caverns yawn. 


Beneath thy dark mysterious waves 
Lies many a gallant bark, 

Whose hapless crews found watery graves 
Within thy chasms dark. 


Thou chainless, boundless, watery waste ! 
Whose tides will ebb and flow 

Forever on, with vengeful haste, 
To lay man’s triumphs low 


Until an hour foretold shall come 
To stay thy surges’ roll, 

When earth and sea shall hear their doom 
Resound from pole to pole. 


Thou shalt, O Sea, give up thy dead, 
And all thy treasures vast, 

‘As rise the drowned from the river's bed ”’ 
At sound of the cannon’s blast. 


God’s Angel with one foot on sea, 
And one on solid land, 

Shall swear ‘‘ time was, no more shall be,’’ 
No longer time shall stand. 


Thou to the soul of man shalt yield 
More lasting still than thou, 
And all thy mysteries stand revealed 
To him who questions now. 


Ye 


xxvili—il 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL 


By Arthur 


ae | HERE is nowhere else in 
New Hampshire, to-day, and 

probably nowhere outside the 

the state, a finer specimen of 
that strong, stately, impressive style 
of church architecture, predomina- 
ting in the early part of the now 
closing century, sometimes desig- 
nated as the ‘‘ Colonial,’’ but more 
properly known as the ‘‘ Georgian,”’ 
than is presented in the imposing old 
brick edifice on the easterly side of 
South Main street, in the beautiful 
village of Newport, which the Con- 
gregational church society of 
that town have occupied as a house 
of worship for 


and 
more than three 
quarters of a century. Although 
not a house ‘‘set on a hill,’’ it is 
the most noticeable building in the 
village, which is by no means desti- 
tute of handsome structures: and, in 
approaching from a distance, its 
stately spire is the first object at- 
tracting the eye. 
this old church has indeed 
mended the admiration 
have seen it; 


The exterior of 
com- 
of all who 
while for three suc- 
ceeding generations as reverent and 
as intelligent a company of worship- 
ers as have ever gathered in any 
church in Christendom have offered 
their devotions within its walls. 

The Congregational church in 
Newport, as in most of our New 
Hampshire towns, was the first es- 
tablished. Practically it came in 
with the settlement of the town. It 
is chronicled that the first party of 
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B. Chase. 

settlers locating in town, who came 
from Connecticut, and arrived early 
in June, 1766, united in religious wor- 
ship, under the spreading branches 
of a tree, on Sunday, the day after 
their arrival, thanking God for their 
safe arrival and invoking his blessing 
upon the settlement they were estab- 
lishing. From this beginning, in 
reality, dates the history of Congre- 
gationalism in Newport; and it is 
noted that since that first Sunday's 
worship in the wilderness, not a Sun- 
day has passed without public re- 
ligious service of some kind in the 
town. For some years the meetings 
were held in the cabins of the set- 
tlers, mainly in that of Robert Lane, 
Benjamin Giles, one of the leading 
settlers, usually conducted the ser- 
vices, while at times Dea. Josiah 
Stevens officiated. 


After 1773, when the Proprietors’ 


House, so called, was erected, the 
meetings, and all other public gather- 
ings were held in that. It was not 
until October 28, 1779, that a church 
was formally organized, this being 
effected through the aid of Rev. 
Aaron Hall, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in Keene, who acted 
as moderator of the meeting at which 
the organization was effected, with 
Aaron Buel as scribe. The church 
started with seventeen members, the 
first regular preacher after its organ- 
ization being Rev. Samuel Wood, 
who remained eight or nine months, 
but declined to settle, and subse- 
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Interior of Church, lo 


quently achieved distinction as pastor 
of the Congregational church 
Boscawen. 

The church prospered, however, 
under temporary ministrations, so 
that it numbered over fifty members, 
when Rev. John Remele, character- 
ized as ‘‘a man of good ability,’’ was 
ordained and settled as the first regu- 
lar pastor, January 22, 1783. His- 
tory says that he was given a salary 
of £70 and firewood, which seems to 
have been more than his services 
were worth, at all events, since his 
ministry did not tend to promote the 
welfare of the church, and his moral 
character came to be questioned. 
There were few accessions to the 
membership, and dissensions sprang 
up and weakened the organization. 
His ministry terminated in 1791, and 
although the church reunited and 
continued public worship, it was not 
until January 5, 1796, that another 


in 


9 


k 


ng toward the Pulpit 


regular pastor was secured, Rev. 
Abijah Wines, a resident of the 
town and a member of the church, 
being ordained and installed that 
day. Meanwhile, however, the town 


had erected a new house especially 
for church purposes, it being located 
west of the intervale, at the turn of 
the road now going toward Unity, 
near the foot of what is known as 
Claremont hill, the original settlers 


having generally located in this 
vicinity. The frame of this house 
was erected June 26, 1793. A sad 
accident occurred at the raising, in 
that a son of Elder Job Seamans, 
pastor of the Baptist church at New 
London, a young man of nineteen, 
fell from the top of the framework 
and was killed. The historian in- 
forms us that the sad event was over- 
ruled for good, since it resulted in a 
revival of religion in New London. 
This house was 42 by 52 feet in 
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f Church 


with a tower on the 
north end and a projection on the 
south. It was painted yellow on 
the outside, but unpainted within, 
and there was no arrangement for 
heating, a peculiarity prevailing with 
all church edifices 


dimensions, 


in those days, 
the doctrines promulgated being de- 
pended to provide all the 
warmth necessary for people of any 
temperament. 

Mr. Wines continued 


until December, 


upon 


as pastor 
1816, a period of 
nearly twenty-one years, and it is 
recorded of him that he was ‘‘a stu- 
dious, earnest and faithful minister of 


the gospel.’’ 


The church prospered 
under his ministry, a single revival 


bringing in 140 members. His 
salary had been increased from the 
start, till it reached 452 per annum 
with twenty cords of wood, and fifty 
dollars extra for a farm laborer, as he 


was engaged in farming when called 


ook 


ng from the Pulpit 


to the ministry, and continued the 
cultivation of his land. 

December 2, 1818, Rev. James R. 
Wheelock, a son of President Whee- 
lock of Dartmouth college, was or- 
dained and installed as the next 
regular pastor, his salary being fixed 
at five hundred dollars, with a settle- 
ment of several hundred dollars in 
the outset. He was characterized as 
‘‘ardent and energetic,’’ and another 
extensive revival was had soon after 
he commenced his pastorate, which 
continued till February 21, 1823. 

During the latter year 
Wheelock’s pastorate, the 
stately church edifice was 
work having 


Mr. 
present 
erected, 
commenced in 
and the dedication exercises 
occurring March 13, 1823. This 
building was erected through private 
enterprise, in point of fact the build- 
ing committee, consisting of James 
Breck, Hubbard Newton, Elkanah 


of 


been 
1822, 
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Carpenter, and Caleb Heath, assum- 
ing all liabilities and depending upon 
the sale of pews for compensation, 
although much labor was given by 
others in getting in the foundation 
and grading the site. The exterior 
of the church, including the ornate 
spire, remains to-day as at the first. 
The interior was finished in accord- 


Hon. Dexter Richards 


ance with the style of the time, with 
square wall pews and a high pulpit 
elaborately ornamented. It was not 
until 1832 that stoves were intro- 
duced for heating, and three years 
later a pipe organ was placed in the 
gallery, mainly through the efforts of 
Dr. John B. McGregor, who agreed 
to furnish the services of an organist 
gratis for three years, and his daugh- 
ter, Marion, subsequently Mrs. Chris- 
topher, long known as one of the 
most accomplished organists in New 
York city, was the first to officiate 
regularly in that capacity. 

The interior was changed some- 
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what in 1853, when the floor was 
raised, the pulpit lowered, and the 
pews cut down, and in 1868 it was 
thoroughly remodelled inside, and 
put in the condition which prevails 
at the present time, the expense of 
the work being some $8,000. At 
this time, also, a fine new organ was 
placed in the church by Dea. Dexter 


Mrs. Louisa F. Richards 


Richards, who gave the same in 
memory of a deceased daughter, who 
had been greatly beloved in the 
church and society. 

A vestry was erected in 1844, on 
the site of the present parsonage. A 
dwelling, erected by individuals in 
1852, was leased as a parsonage, and 
purchased by the society for that use 
in 1865. In 1872, both the vestry 
and the parsonage were sold, and the 
proceeds, with about $800 raised by 
subscription, appropriated toward the 
present fine chapel, connected with 
the church, which was erected that 
year, the main portion of the entire 
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cost of more than $6.000 being do- 
nated by Deacon Richards, to whom, 
as well as his devoted wife, Mrs. 
Louisa F. Richards, the church and 
society have 
been indebted 
for material as- 
sistance in many 
ways and lines. 
In 1877 the pres- 
ent fine parson- 
age, near the 
church, was 
erected by sub- 
scription, at a 
cost of $3,500. 

Rev. John Woods, who had pre- 
viously been settled at Warner, sup- 
plied the pulpit for some months after 
the dedication of the new church 
edifice, and on January 28, 1824, 
was regularly installed as pastor, and 
remained 


Rev. John Woods 


in continuous service in 
that capacity for twenty-seven years. 
It is said of him that he was ‘‘a 
learned scholar, a clear thinker, a 
sound theologian, discreet and judi- 
cious in affairs, of dignified and 
courteous mien, solemn and thought- 
ful, with decision and firmness in alli 
his purposes.’’ The description is 
doubtless correct, and even now the 
older members of the society recall 
with feelings akin to awe the digni- 
fied manner and solemn countenance 
of this most noted pastor of the 
town. 

Mr. Woods was a native of the 
town of Fitzwilliam, born September 
29, 1785, and graduated from Will- 
iams college in 1812. 
his theological with Rev. 
Seth Payson of Rindge, and was 
ordained at Warner, June 22, 1814, 
remaining pastor of the church there 
until dismissed to go to Newport. 


He pursued 
studies 
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His long pastorate here was attended 
with large measure of success, but 
toward its close dissension arose and 
a large number of members of the 
church withdrew, and, with others, 
organized the Methodist church. 
He was dismissed, at his own re- 
quest, July 16, 1851. He was subse- 
quently, for several years, acting 
pastor of the Congregational church 
in his native town of Fitzwilliam, 
where he died May 4, 1861. 

The same council which dismissed 
Mr. Woods ordained and installed 
his successor, Rev. Henry Cum- 
mings, a native of Rutland, Mass., 
born September 12, 1823, a graduate 
of Amherst college of the class of 
1847, and of Andover Theological 
seminary in 1850. Mr. Cummings 
filled a pastorate of fifteen years to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, dur- 
ing which time one hundred and 
seventy members were added to the 
church. 


He resigned to accept a 


Rev. Henry Cummings 
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Rev. George R. W. Scott 


call to the pastorate in his native 
town, and was dismissed July 25, 
1866. He remained in the Rutland 
(Mass.) pastorate until 1874, when 
he became pastor at Strafford, Vt., 
and is still residing in that town. 
The pulpit was temporarily sup- 
plied for about a year after Mr. 
Cummings’s departure, and then Mr. 
George R. W. Scott, a native of 
Pittsburg, Pa., born April 17, 1842, 
and a graduate of Middlebury col- 
lege in the class of 1864, who was 
then a student in Andover seminary, 
was invited to supply the desk for a 
year, with a view to permanent set- 
tlement when his theological course 
should be completed, in case such 
arrangement should be satisfactory 
on both sides. He accepted the in- 
vitation with the result that on Sep- 
tember 17, 1868, he was ordained 
and installed in the pastorate, con- 
tinuing in the same until December 
7, 1873. He was subsequently for 
two years acting pastor of the Cham- 
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bers Street Congregational church in 
Boston, and twelve years pastor of 
the Rollstone Congregational church 
in Fitchburg, Mass. He is now re- 
siding in Newton, Mass. 

Rev. Ephraim E. P. Abbott, a 
native of Concord, born Septem- 


Rev. Ephraim E. P. Abbott 


ber 
mouth 


20, 1841, a graduate of Dart- 
in the class of 1863, and 
of Andover Theological seminary, 
1867, who was ordained at Meriden, 


May 6, 1868, succeeded Mr. Scott 


in the pastorate, serving as acting 
pastor until March 24, 1875, when he 
was duly installed, and served effi- 


ciently until March 3, 1884, when 
he resigned, and upon dismissal re- 
moved to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, where 
he engaged in pastoral work for some 
years, but is now located at Sierra 
Madra, Cal. 

Rev. Charles N. Flanders, a na- 
tive of Bradford, Vt., born August 
24, 1845, a graduate of Dartmouth, 
class of 1871, and of Andover, 1874, 
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who had filled pastorates in West- 
moreland in this state and in Wap- 
ping, Conn., succeeded Mr. Abbott, 
being installed May 28, 1884. He 


filled the pastoral office most accepta- 


bly nearly five years, when he also 
resigned, and Jan- 
He is now a resident 
of Portersville, Cal. 


was dismissed 


uary 9, 1859. 


Mr. Flanders’s successor was Rev. 
George F. Kenngott, a member of 
the class of 1889 at Andover Theo- 
logical seminary, called 
before his graduation and ordained 
and installed October 8, of that year. 
Mr. Kenngott Pitts- 
burgh, 1864, 


who was 


born in 


Pa., February 8, 


was 
his 
father being a native of Wurtemberg 


and his mother of Scotland. He 
received his preliminary education 
in the German Lutheran, Lawrence 
Grammar and Central High schools 
of Pittsburgh, and graduated with 
high honors from Ambherst college 


in 1886. During his senior year at 
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Andover he received a scholarship in 
pastoral theology, which was spent 
in personal investigation, at the rail- 
road centers of the country, of 
the subject, ‘‘ The Relation of the 
Churches to the Men who work Sun- 
days on the Railroads and Electric 
and Surface Roads,’’ the results of 
which were given in a series of 
lectures at Andover, and afterwards 
published. Mr. Kenngott entered 
enthusiastically upon his pastoral 
work, and at the first communion 
after his ordination received thirty- 
nine members into the church. 
1891 he made the so-called 


In 
‘* New- 
port Experiment,’’ in seeking to fed- 
erate churches in the towns in the 
immediate neighborhood. In that 
year he received and declined a call 
to the First Congregational church of 
Bristol, Conn. In June, 1892, he 
received a call to the First Congrega- 
tional church of Lowell, Mass., which 
he accepted. 

He was dismissed from the New- 


Rev. George F. Kenngott 
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port pastorate July 26, and installed 
pastor of the Lowell church, Sep- 
tember 29, following. In June, 1896, 
the First Congregational church, dis- 
tinct from the ‘‘ Society of the First 
Congregational church,’’ became in- 
corporated as the ‘' First Trinitarian 
Congregational church in Lowell.’’ 
Of this church, now embracing 600 
members, with a Sunday-school of 
700 members connected, Mr. Kenn- 
gott still remains pastor. 

Mr. Kenngott was succeeded in 
the pastorate by Rev. John Pearson 
Pillsbury, who was installed January 
18, 1893, and dismissed December 18, 
1895, on account of ill health. Mr. 
Pillsbury was a native of the town 
of Kingston, his family removing to 
Nashua in his youth. He was edu- 
cated at Boston university and en- 














Rev. John Pearson Pillsbury 


tered the ministry as a Methodist, 
his first pastorate being at Sunapee. 
Subsequently he was assistant pas- 
tor of the Maverick Congregational 
church at East Boston, whence he 
came to Newport. He was a man of 
brilliant endowments and the finest 
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spiritual qualities, and had life and 
health been spared would have 
gained the highest rank in the mir- 
istry. He died at Redlands, Cal., 
December 2, 1896. 

The present pastor, Rev. James 
Alexander, was installed March 2, 


Rev. James Alexander 
1897, after having occupied the 
pulpit for nearly a year previous. 
He is a native of Scotland, born in 
Aberlemno, near Brechin, but spent 
his early years in Forfar, where his 
father was engaged in _ business. 
Coming to this country in youth, 
he studied in Boston University and 
Bangor Theological seminary, gradu- 
ating from the latter in 1885, and 
taking a post-graduate course at the 
Andover seminary in 1886—’88, and 
meanwhile entering upon the pastor- 
ate of the Congregational church in 
Tewksbury, Mass., where he con- 
tinued for ten years, until his call to 
Newport. 


Mr. Alexander is a popular pastor 
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as well as an able preacher. He 
takes a lively interest in public af- 
fairs, and enters earnestly into all 
plans and projects tending to pro- 
mote the moral welfare of the com- 
munity. His manner is frank, hearty, 
and engaging, and his robust physi- 
cal health is the fitting counterpart 
of a broadly cultured mind, which 
also seeks activity in literary work 
outside his ordinary professional 
duty. He married Jane Ann Stewart, 
daughter of Bailey James Stewart of 
Forfar, Scotland. They have four 
children, all boys, the eldest, James 
S., being now in his third year at 
Andover ( Mass.) academy. 

The deacons of this church have 
been Josiah Stevens, who served from 
1784, or earlier, till 1795; Jesse Wil- 
cox, from 1791 till his death in 1823 ; 
Uriah Wilcox, 1795 till 
death in 1822; Moses Noyes, from 
1819 till his resignation in 
Elnathan Hurd, trom June, 1819, till 
his withdrawal in 
Hurd, 
1831; 


from his 


1825; 


1850; Sylvanus 
1829 till his death in 


Josiah Stevens, Jr., from 1829 


from 


till his resignation in 1844; Joseph 
Wilcox, from 1829 till his death in 


1882; Henry Chapin, from 1835 till 
1854; David B. Chapin, from 1835 
till his death in 1874; Dexter Rich- 
ards, from 1863 till his death in 1898; 
Rufus P. Claggett, from 1863 till his 
death in 1898; Francis Foote, from 
1875 till his death, which occurred 
February 5, 1893; Edwin R. Mills, 
from 1882 till 1885; Dana J. Mooney, 
from 1886 to the present time; also 
George A. Dorr, from 1894, and 
Simon A. Tenney and Rotheus E. 
Bartlett from 1898, all to the present 
time. 

‘*The Congregational Society in 
Newport’’ was incorporated by act 
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of the legislature, December 17, 1803, 
and reorganized, under the law of 
1827, as ‘‘ The Congregational Soci- 
ety for the Support of the Gospel 
Ministry in Newport,’ continuing 
under that style to the present time. 
The Sunday-school, in connection 
with the church, was organized in 
1819. In 1821 the church voted to 
‘*disapprove the practice of using 
ardent spirit at funerals,’’ and in 
1841 adopted a rule requiring a 
pledge of total abstinence as a con- 
dition of admission to the church. 
The present membership of the 
church is about three hundred, and 
the Sunday-school membership, in- 
cluding two mission schools at Kel- 


Dea. Dana J. Mooney 


leyville and Guild, nearly the same. 
The total number of families in- 
cluded in the parish is 235. The 
Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, connected with the parish, 
has 116 members including the 
junior branch. Other associated so- 
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cieties are a local branch of the New 
Hampshire Woman’s Cent society, a 
large and flourishing Ladies’ Aid so- 
ciety, and the “Society of Newport 
Workers,’’ composed of young ladies 
of the congregation engaged in 
benevolent work. The current ex- 
penses of the church society are 
about $1,900 per annum, and its 
benevolences aggregate about $1,100. 

This church has always taken 
pride in the excellent music rendered 
at its public services, and at present 
it boasts of as fine a chorus choir as 
can be heard in this section of New 
England. It comprises thirty-five 
singers, all unsalaried, and the parts 
are well balanced. The music ren- 
dered each Sabbath varies from the 
standard octavo choruses to selec- 


OUR HEROES. 


tions from oratorio and standard 
sacred works. On last Easter Sun- 
day Schnecker’s ‘‘ Risen King’”’ 
was given with full chorus and solo- 
ists. 

Mr. Nelson P. Coffin acts as con- 
ductor, and Clarence Dana Mooney 
is organist. 
The good work of the choir may 

largely attributed to its able 
director, who exerts a magnetic influ- 
ence and a wonderful power in con- 
ducting, which has gained him re- 
nown outside of the town as well as 
at home. Visitors to the place who 
have a good knowledge of music 
have repeatedly stated that the work 
of this chorus is the best that can be 
heard in New England outside the 
largest cities. 


be 


OUR HEROES. 


By Emma 


Let them never be forgotten 
Who, with willing heart and hand, 
In the promise of their manhood 
Ventured forth to save our land! 


Leaving comforts, home, and safety 
When they heard their country’s call ; 

Facing hardships, foes, and danger, 
Knowing they were risking all. 


Let them never be forgotten, 
Nor the dangers which they braved, 
While a Union flag floats o’er us 
And we have a country saved ! 


fF. Abbot. 


Fewer hands have more to garland 
On this year than e’er before ; 

For the soldier’s ranks are thinning, 
And the comrades’ graves are more. 


May it never be forgotten, 
When the last true heart and brave 
Is at rest, to lay with reverence 
Floral tributes on his grave ! 


May our children’s sons and daughters 
Teach their children each to lay 
Garlands green of love and honor 
On each Decoration Day ! 


AT 





IRENE. 
By Mary M. Currier. 


O silver glory of the moon’s soft light, 
White overflow of her calm loveliness, 
Glimmer upon the dewy foliage, 

Gleam upon the rivulet and the lake, 

But rest not in full splendor till thou find 
Pensive Irene, the pure, the beautiful ! 
Upon her graceful head thou mayest rest, 
Above the fair, uplifted, dreamy brow ; 
But come not near the eyes that dwell below 
In blessed, fathomless tranquility, 

For then thou wouldst break in upon a joy 
That lieth there. 


There are some moments rare 
That come to lives of innocence and love 
When thought is ecstacy. The happy days 
Of childhood know these moments, and the bright, 
Unclouded, golden days of early youth. 
O bliss to look upon the summer fields, 
The sea, the heavens, and on human life, 
And feel one’s self a blessed, love’d part 
Of all the good, and great, and beautiful 
That make up the unbounded universe ! 
O bliss in glad, harmonious accord 
With Nature, Life, and God to dwell, and feel 
One's joyful spirit leap in music forth 
At God’s least, lightest touch ; and thus to be 
A part, a necessary holy part, 
Of that great, infinitely-blessed hymn 
That rises unto Him continually ! 


These periods of rapturous delight 

Are but the common heritage of health 

And purity in lad and maid. But few 

Are they, who, through the suffering, the sin, 
And the contention that are ours, bear on 

Far into life a heart still lowly, true, 

And pure enough to know such wild excess 
Of joy and thankfulness. 


One of the few 
Was fair Irene. Not sinless was her soul, 
But its faint, microscopic blots were such 
As‘only made her dearer to her kind, 
And not less precious unto God. She sat 
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Beside her window, open to the south, 

And through it came the sweetness of those blooms 
That sweeten with their fragrant lives the May. 
Alone she sat, except for visitings 

Of happy memories and happy hopes, 

That came and went, and then returned again, 
And once again, and ever hovered near 

Even when farthest, like bright butterflies 
About a flower. The beauty of the night 

Had laid a deep enchantment on each sense, 
And stealing past the charméd ear and eye 
Had crept into her heart; and there it found 
Another beauty fairer than itself, 

The many-petaled rose of matron love. 


Her happiness grew deeper and more calm 
As still she lingered in the perfumed light. 
The distant notes of one lone nightingale 
Rose from the wood, a liquid melody 
Fount-like upspringing from the desert dim 
Of silence round about her shadowed perch, 
And Irene leaned far o’er the casement low 
To catch the sound. ‘‘O Love,’’ she murmured soft, 
‘* Thou spirit that dost quicken all the earth, 
And art the life of Heaven, how my soul 
Doth worship thee! ’’ 


The nightingale passed on 
Farther into the wooded west. The breeze 
That fain would still have borne to Irene's ear 
That longed-for strain, lost on the lengthened way 
Those notes too frail and delicately-sweet, 
And sank down empty-handed at her side. 


And now the beauty of the summer night 
Receded from the presence of that love 
Within her heart, and love was there alone. 
Six years Irene had known of matronhood, 
Not perfect as they passed, but perfect now, 
For as the moonlight lends the common earth 
A more than earthly beauty, so the light 

Of love and fancy glinting on these years 
Had given them a whiter radiance. 

A vista of increasing happiness 

From one far point extending to her feet, 
And ever broadening, these years now seemed. 
Her memory tripped lightly down the smooth 
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Illumined way to that far point, then danced 
As lightly and unfalteringly back 

To where she stood. And Irene turned about 
And looked upon the years that were to come ; 
And hope tripped laughingly along this way, 
Till distance made her but a tiny speck, 

And then she frolicked back to Irene’s side. 


‘* What is so sweet as loving! ’’ breathed Irene. 
‘* Not even being loved is half so sweet ; 

For mine own love I feel, a living joy 

In mine own soul, but any other love, 

Even my husband’s, I can but believe, 

Imagine to myself, and dream about.’’ 

And then her heart with all its human love 

She lifted up to God in gratitude, 

And love of God poured in upon that heart, 
Commingling with the love already there, 

Until it overflowed with blissfulness. 

‘* Dear as my dear ones are to me,”’ she cried, 
‘* Still dearer art thou, O thou Love Divine, 
Thou perfect Whole, of which all nobleness, 
All truth, all beauty, love, and purity, 

Are only parts. O what were love or life 
Without thy holy presence to pervade, 

To harmonize and tranquilize it all! ’’ 


A filmy cloud that had been fluttering 

Its way along across the sky, in haste 

To reach the moon, like a great, white-winged moth 
Striving to reach a flame, now slipped itself 
Between the moon’s clear light and the still earth, 
Unsatiated yet with limpid beams. 

The meadows, and the uplands, and the hills, 

The trees, and flowers, and meek, unnoticed grass, 
Grieved at this intermission of their joy, 

But Irene scarcely felt the gentle shade 

That rested for a moment on her face 

Then passed away. The moon shone forth again 
Encircling her with light and driving back 

The troop of little, twinkling, froward stars, 

That had been venturing too near to earth, 

To their own stations, distant and obscure. 

The earth rejoiced once more, but fair Irene 

Felt but that Light Divine within her soul, 

And her deep incommunicable peace. 
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A PROSPEROUS 
By 


LTHOUGH, notwithstanding 
the general impression to the 
New 
has more capital invested, 

and more people engaged, in agricul- 
ture than in manufacturing, or had 
the 


contrary, Hampshire 


federal 
taken, as shown by the returns. 


when last census was 
Its 
manufacturing industries have been 
an essential element in the promo- 
the last 
three quarters of a century. The 
great corporations of the cities, em- 


ploying their thousands of operatives, 


tion of its prosperity for 


have contributed far less, however, 
to the real welfare of the state than 
the smaller establishments, generally 
controlled by individuals, located in 
the hundreds of thriving villages all 
over the state, whose operation has 
given an impetus, therein, to other 
lines of business, furnished a local 
market for the surrounding farmers, 
and thereby advantageous 
not only to those directly concerned 
but, practically, to the entire com- 


proved 


munity. 

One of the most notable of these 
alike its 
operation, the 
its contribution the 
prosperity of the community in which 


notable from 
uninterrupted 


measure 


industries 
long 
of to 
it is located, and the financial suc- 


cess with which it has been con- 
ducted, is the establishment in New- 
port, long familiarly known as the 
Richards Woolen mill. This plant 
was commenced on a small scale, in 


xxviii-—22 





INDUSTRY, 


AND ITS MANAGER. 


H. ii. Metcalf. 


1847, by Perley S. Coffin and John 
Puffer, and was known as the “ Sugar 
River Mills,” its production being all- 
Mr. Puffer sold his 
interest the subsequent year to David 
J. Goodrich, and Coffin & Goodrich 
operated the establishment until 1854, 
in October of which 


wool flannels. 


year it came 
into the possession of Seth Richards 
& Son, the line of production having 
been changed, meanwhile, to the 
gray mixed flannels,—a line of goods 
which has ever since been a leading 
and distinctive product of this fac- 
tory and of which Mr. Goodrich was 
the originator. 

From this point, forward, pros- 
perity attended the operation of the 
mill. It was started and had con- 
tinued up to this time as a single 
sett mill, but in 1855 another sett 
was added correspondingly increas- 
ing its capacity. In Dexter 
Richards purchased the interest of 
his father, Capt. Seth Richards, and 
In 1861, at 
the outbreak of the war, the mill was 
materially enlarged, two new setts of 
machinery being added, and was op- 
erated to its full capacity, without 
cessation, largely upon government 
contracts. In 1864 the mill was 
again enlarged, with the addition of 
two more setts, and, ten years later, 
another enlargement, with four addi- 
tional setts, was made, bringing the 
mill up to its present capacity. 

The principal product of this mill 


1857 


continued the business. 
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is known the world over as the 
“DP. R. P.’’ flannel, the trade-mark 
being the abbreviation of ‘* Dexter 
Richards, Proprietor,” adopted by the 
late Hon. Dexter Richards, for his 
goods early in his manufacturing 
career, and is regarded as an abso- 
lute guaranty of excellence. 

In 1871, Mr. Richards’s eldest son, 
Seth M., entered the mill, and the 
following year was admitted to part- 
nership with his father, under the 
firm name of Dexter Richards & Son, 
and in this name the business has 
since continued, notwithstanding the 
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decease of the senior proprietor two 
years since. In 1894, William F. 
Richards, the younger son, became 
a partner in the business. 


COL. SETH M. RICHARDS, 


son of Hon. Dexter and Louisa 
Frances (Hatch) Richards, was born 
in Newport, June 6, 1850. He re- 
ceived his education in the public 
schools and Meriden and Phillips 
Andover academies. He spent one 
year in a wholesale dry-goods house 
in Boston, and then, at the age of 
twenty-one, went into the mill to 
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master and pursue the manufactur- 
ing business. He soon became a 
partner, and for the last twenty-five 
years has been manager, having 
shortly familiarized himself with all 
the details essential to the successful 
conduct of the business, and mani- 
festing in the fullest degree the per- 
sistence, discrimination, and practical 
sagacity which had characterized his 
father’s operations in this and other 
lines of enterprise. 

When it is considered that during 
all the fluctuations and depressions 
that have characterized the business 
life of the country, and which have 
so seriously affected the woolen man- 
facturing industry in particular, com- 
pelling the suspension of many estab- 
lishments for long periods, the Rich- 
ards mill has never ceased work 
except for the purpose of repair or 
enlargement, no farther evidence is 
needed of the superior business 





judgment and capacity of the man- 
ager, as well as of the excellence of 
the product. 
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For the past three years, in addi- 
tion to the celebrated ‘‘D. R. P.’’ 
flannels, ladies’ suitings have been 
produced to a considerable extent. 
The ordinary capacity of the mill is 
about thirty-five hundred yards per 
day. The goods are marketed in 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. 
From eighty to one hundred bands 
are given employment, the operatives 
including native Americans, Irish, 
French, and Finlanders. Many of 
these, in the various departments, 
have been employed for a long time, 
and naturally feel a strong interest in 
the business. Mr. Patrick Herrick, 
who has charge of the dyeing and 
finishing department, has been en- 
gaged there for forty-seven years, 
and his skill and devotion have con- 
tributed ‘much to the success of the 
establishment. Others have been 
engaged thirty or forty years, and 
more, and all employés are made to 
feel that their welfare and that of the 
mill are identical. This feeling, 
which the management has ever en- 
couraged, has contributed in no small 
measure to the success of the estab- 
lishment, and made it such a strong 
factor in the general prosperity of the 
town itself, which ranks among the 
most favored in the state in this re- 
gard. 

Colonel Richards is a prominent 
figure in public affairs, and in the 
general business life of the commu- 
nity, inheriting in full measure the 
public spirit always manifested by 
his father, and commanding in the 
highest degree the confidence and 
regard of his fellow-citizens. In polli- 
tics he is an active Republican. He 
has served as town treasurer, was a 
representative from Newport in the 
legislature of 1885-’86 and senator 


o 


from District No. 7 in 1897-98, hold- 
ing important committee positions, 
and exercising strong influence in 
matters of practical legislation in 
each term of service. His military 
title comes from service as aide on 
the staff of Gov. Charles H. Sawyer. 
Colonel Richards succeeds his father 
as president of the First National 
bank of Newport. He is also a trus- 
tee of the Newport Savings bank, 
president of the Newport Electric 
Light Company, and of the Newport 





Improvement Company, a director 
of the Northern and the Connecticut 
River railroads, and of the New 
Hampshire Fire Insurance Company, 
and is actively connected with vari- 
ous other enterprises. 

He was united in marriage October 
g, 1878, with Miss Lizzie M. Farns- 
worth. They have three children, 
all daughters, Edith J., Louise F., 
and Margaret E., and the home life 
of the family is a perfect embodiment 
of the spirit of domestic happiness 
and content. 
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In the spring of 1898, Colonel 
Richards commenced the erection of 
a fine residence on the site of the old 
Edmund Burke mansion, one of the 
most delightful locations on the west 
side of the beautiful common in the 
northerly part of Newport village, 
completing the same in November 
last, and immediately occupying it 
as home. This house was designed 
by James T. Kelley, the well-known 
architect of 57 Mount Vernon street, 
Boston, and is strictly Colonial in 
style, in every detail. J. EK. War- 
ren & Co., of Marlboro, Mass., were 
the contractors, and the plumbing 
and heating was by Lee Bros., of 
Concord. There is no handsomer 
residence in Sullivan county and few, 
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if any, in the state surpass it. 
exterior appearance is that of quiet 
elegance, and the interior finish per- 


fectly corresponds. The hall is fin- 
ished in quartered oak, the dining- 
room in mahogany. The appoint- 
ments throughout are conformed to 
the idea of home comfort and con- 
venience, while the requirements of 
social life are not forgotten, a neat 
little ball-room in the third story be- 
ing a feature. 

With a prosperous business, an as- 
sured fortune, a delightful family, a 
pleasant and happy home, and the 
confident regard of his fellow-citizens, 
at fifty years of age, Colonel Richards 
may well look forward to many fur- 
ther years of useful achievement. 





MISS HARRIET P. DAME. 


Harriet Patience Dame, one of the most noted war nurses of the Rebellion 
period, a native of the town of Barnstead, a daughter of James Dame, born July 5, 
1815, died in Concord, April 24, 1go0o. 

Miss Dame became a resident of Concord in 1843, and, with the exception of 
a short term spent in the West, resided here until the outbreak of the war when 
she became a volunteer nurse, and cast her fortunes with the Second New Hamp- 
shire regiment, under Col. Joab N. Patterson, who is now in the service of the 
United States in Cuba. She was ordered to report at Washington, and performed 
her first duties at Portsmouth, and later was stationed at Budd’s Ferry, Va. She 
was inside the trenches at Fair Oaks while the rebels were bombar ting them. 
At the second battle of Bull Run Miss Dame was taken prisoner by the Con- 
federate forces, but was given a pass through the lines in consideration of her 
services to both Confederate and Union men. 

August 15, 1862, she was placed in charge of all the supplies for sick soldiers 
sent from New Hampshire, and distributed them among the most needy hospitals. 
She was at the battle of Gettysburg, and later was sent south to Charleston to 
investigate the sanitary condition of New Hampshire troops stationed there. In 
1864 she was appointed matron of the Eighteenth Hospital corps, and was given 
supervision of all the nurses on duty, and of the cooking of food for the sick 
and wounded. 

Miss Dame’s army service lasted four years and eight months. Since the 
close of the war she has been honored with the right to wear the cross of the 
Eighteenth corps, the diamond of the Third Corps of Hooker’s Divsion, the 
heart of the Twelfth corps, and a badge presented to her by the Second 
New Hampshire regiment. She was a United States pensioner. but gave her 
entire income from that source, as well as a great deal besides, to charitable 
objects. From 1867 to 1895 she was employed as clerk in the treasury depart- 
ment in Washington, a term of twenty-eight years. She was president of the 
Army Nurses association, organized in 1884. She was a member and a devoted 
attendant upon the services of the Episcopal church. 


JOSEPH H. WORCESTER. 


Joseph Hilliard Worcester, of Rochester, for many years a prominent member 
of the Strafford county bar, died suddenly, from heart failure, April 11. 

Mr. Worcester was a son of Isaac and Julia (Hilliard) Worcester, born in the 
town of Milton, December 31, 1830. His first ancester in this country was Rev. 
William Worcester, who came from England, and was the first settled pastor of the 
first church gathered at Salisbury, Mass. ; while on his mother’s side he descended 
from a long line of clergymen, one of whom was the first settled minister of Scot- 
land parish, now York, Me. He fitted for college at Pembroke academy, and 
entered Brown university a year in advance, in the class of 1854. He took high 
rank in his studies, winning the first prize in mathematics, but was obliged to 
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leave in the middle of the Senior year on account of ill health. He engaged for 
several years in teaching, and in 1861 commenced the study of law in the office of 
C. R. Sanborn at Rochester. He was admitted to the Strafford county bar in 
1864, and began practice in this city. In 1871 he formed a partnership with the 
late Charles B. Gafney. Later Leslie P. Snow was admitted to the partnership, 
under the firm name of Worcester, Gafney & Snow, and this title has been 
retained since the death of Judge Gafney in 1897. 
one of the best read lawyers in the country. 

Mr. Worcester was for ten years a member of the school board, judge of the 
municipal court from March, 1869, to May, 1875; town clerk in 1865 and 1866, 
and postmaster from April, 1867, to February of 1868. He had served as a 
director of the Rochester National bank from the time of its organization in 1874 
to the present. He was also one of the incorporators of the Rochester Savings 
bank. He never cared to run for any political office, but he was an ardent 
Republican in politics and took a great interest in all affairs pertaining to the wel- 
fare of the state and nation, as well as matters of municipal importance. 

During the famous Sawtell murder case in 1890, Mr. Worcester was associated 
with Hon. James A. Edgerly of Somersworth, and George F. Haley of Bidde- 
ford, Me., as attorneys for Isaac B. Sawtell. 

The deceased leaves one brother who is a cattle dealer in Iowa. With this 
exception his nearest relatives are cousins. One cousin, George O. Worcester, 
and his family have made their home with him for a number of years past. 


He had long been considered 


HON. THOMAS SANDS. 


Thomas Sands, ex-mayor of Nashua, died at his home in that city, April 18. 

He was a son of Hiram Sands, born in St. Albans, Me., July 4, 1838. In his 
early childhood his father removed to Fort Smith, Ark., where he was supervisor 
of construction under the United States government, but when he was almost 
twelve years of age, the family again came East. and for two years he attended 
a grammar school at Cambridge, Mass. He was then apprenticed for three years 
to the Davenport Bridge and Kirk Locomotive manufacturers. During this time 
he exhibited marked talent as an inventor, and it was he who conceived and manu- 
factured the first roller skate. 

After his apprenticeship he was employed by the Moss & Osborn Steam 
Engine company of Boston, and a short time afterwards he invented the Sands 
brickmaking machine. This proved so successful that he located a manufactory 
of these machines at St. Johnsbury, Vt. In 1853 he sold his rights in the patents 
covering his brickmaking machine, and returned to Boston. He produced various 
inventions in different lines in the course of the next few years, but the last, and, 
from a financial point of view at least, his greatest invention was the White 
Mountain ice cream freezer, which is now sold all over the world. 

He established a manufactory of these freezers at Laconia and prospered 
financially until his buildings and stock were destroyed by fire in 1881. It was 
then that he decided to locate in Nashua, and a stock company was formed to 
back his latest invention. He was manager of the White Mountain Freezer com- 
pany until 1889, when he retired from active business pursuits, disposing of his 
stock in the company for a large sum of money. 

Mr. Sands always took an active interest in the questions of the day and 
frequently related with pride the part he took in resisting the return of Anthony 
Burns to slavery in the city of Boston, June 2, 1854. 

In 1892 he made his debut in active politics as the Republican candidate for 
mayor of Nashua. He was defeated by a single vote by Williams Hall, the 
Democratic nominee, and was renominated by acclamation and elected in the fall 
of 1893. 


Mr. Sands was a Scottish Rite Mason of the thirty-second degree, a member 
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and past grand master of Winnipiseogee lodge, I. O. O. F., of Laconia, a member 
of the Knights of Pythias and of the Good Templars. He was twice married. 
His first wife was Elizabeth C., daughter of Col. S. D. Johnson of Bedford. To 
them five children were born, of whom Mrs. Ernest A. Morgan of Nashua is the 
only survivor. His second marriage was to Mrs. Lizzie M., widow of Joseph E. 
Russell of Laconia, October 6, 1890. 


JOHN L. SWETT, M. D. 


Dr. John L. Swett, of Newport, one of the oldest and best known physicians in 
the state, died at his home in that town April 30. 

He was born in Claremont, February 17,1810. His parents were descendants 
of immigrants from the Isle of Wight, who came to this country and settled in the 
town of Dedham, Mass., as early as 1637. He was reared on a farm and engaged 
in farm labor until eighteen years of age, attending the district school in winter. 
In 1828 and 1829 he pursued academic studies at Wilbraham, Mass., and in 1830 
at Meriden, N. H. The two following years were spent in teaching, and in the 
spring of 1833 he commenced the study of medicine, and prosecuted the same 
under the instruction of Drs. Tolles and Kittredge, until September, 1835. In the 
meantime he attended two courses of lectures at Dartmouth college. He then 
went to Philadelphia to secure the advantage of observing hospital practice, and 
to continue his studies at the Jefferson Medical college, from which he graduated 
in 1836. In July of that year he located in practice in Newport, where he ever 
after resided, meeting with eminent success in his profession, from the active 
duties of which he retired some years since. He had been a member of the New 
Hampshire Medical society since 1841, and was its president in 1874. He had 
also been a member of the National Medical association for thirty-six years, and 
was an honorary member of the Rocky Mountain and California State Medical 
societies. 

Dr. Swett was an earnest Democrat in politics and a Congregationalist in 
religion. He had been twice married,—first to Sarah E. Kimball, of Bradford, in 
1842. She died ten years later. In 1853 he married Miss Rebecca Beaman of 
Princeton, Mass., who died in June, 1891. A daughter by his first wife survives, 
residing in California. 


HON. SULLIVAN M. CUTCHEON. 


Sullivan M. Cutcheon, a native of the town of Pembroke, born October 4, 
1833, died at Detroit, Mich., April 18, 1g00. 

Mr. Cutcheon fitted for college at the “Gymnasium” and Pembroke academy 
and graduated from Dartmouth in the class of 1856. Going West he was a 
teacher in the Ypsilanti, Mich., high school for some time, and was superintendent 
of schools at Springfield, Ill., from 1858—'60, meanwhile pursuing the study of 
law. He was admitted to the bar in July, 1860, and practised in Detroit, Ypsi- 
lanti, and again in Detroit. In 1860-64 he served in the Michigan house of rep- 
resentatives, being speaker in 1863-64. He was chairman of the Michigan dele- 
gation to the Republican National convention of 1868; national bank examiner, 
1865~—'72; president of the commission for the revision of the state constitution, 
1873; United States district attorney, 1877-85. Subsequently he served on the 
commission to secure uniformity of state laws. 

Among other offices which he held were: Trustee of Olivet college, president 
of the trustees of Harper hospital, Detroit, for which $200,coo was raised in his 
administration: of the Dime Savings bank of Detroit, and the Ypsilanti Savings 
bank; president of the J. E. Potts Salt and Lumber Company, and subsequently 
of the Moore Lumber Company: treasurer of the Moore and Whipple Lumber 
Company. 

Mr. Cutcheon was president of the Y. M. C. A. of Detroit, 1884—‘90. He was 
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a delegate to the general assembly of the Presbyterian church in Brooklyn in 1876- 
and in Washington in 1893, and a member of the Pan-Presbyterian council in To- 
ronto in 1892. He married Josephine M. Moore in Ypsilanti, in 1859. 


REV. MASENNA GOODRICH. 


Rev. Masenna Goodrich, one of the best known clergymen of the Universalist 
denomination, died at Central Falls, R. I., May 2. 

Mr. Goodrich was a son of Col. John Goodrich, and a native of Portsmouth, 
born September 15, 1819. He was ordained to the ministry in 1845. He held 
pastorates at Haverhill and East Cambridge, Mass., Lewiston, Me., Waltham, 
Mass., and Pawtucket, R. I., successively, and was for a time professor of biblical 
languages and literature in the Theological school at St. Lawrence university, Can- 
ton, N. Y. Subsequently he was pastor fourteen years at Burrillville, R. I., and 
still later at Harrisville, in the same state. In recent years his home has been at 
Central Falls, and, owing to a throat trouble, he had not preached for some time 
past, but devoted himself to literature and study. For nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury he was the chief editorial writer for the Pawtucket Gazette and Chronicle. 
He was a close student, and thoroughly mastered the Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guages without the aid of a teacher. He was unsurpassed in his knowledge of the 
Bible, and was one of the few clergymen participating in the presentation of papers 
in the World’s Congress of Religions at the World’s Fair in Chicago. 

Mr. Goodrich married Charlotte Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph Simes Nutter of 
Portsmouth, April 22, 1846, by whom he is survived, with one daughter, Emily, 
the last of five children, who has always lived with her parents. 


NIEL McLANE. 


Neil McLane, for more than half a century an honored citizen of New Boston, 
born in Francestown, January 19, 1816, died in New Boston, March 22, 1900. 

He was the eldest of a family of fourteen children, reared on a farm, and 
inured to labor and frugal living, with little opportunity for school attendance. 
He went to New Boston in 1846, where, four years later, he married Miss Sarah 
Kelso, making his home on the spot where he subsequently resided. For about 
forty years, in company with his brother, Rodney McLane, he carried on the 
manufacture of doors in the shop now used by the electric light plant. Notwith- 
standing his lack of educational advantages he was a great reader and a thorough 
student of history, and few men were possessed of a larger fund of knowledge. 
He was a staunch Republican, though never seeking office, and a man safely to be 
consulted in all town affairs. He served as New Boston’s delegate in the last con- 
stitutional convention. He was an active member of the Presbyterian society, and 
a constant attendant of that church. 


HON. GEORGE O. WAY. 


George OQ. Way, born in the town of Lempster November 14, 1829, died at 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 6, 1900. 

Mr. Way lived in Lempster till 1844, when he removed with his father to 
Claremont. In 1854 he emigrated to Minnesota, locating in an unsettled region, 
and named the town Claremont. He was prominent in the early politics of that 
state, and represented Dodge county in the first legislature, but had resided in 
Minneapolis for many years past. He was a brother of Dr. O. B. Way and Mrs. 
Ira Colby of Claremont, in this state. 
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